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esque even in her titles) only cost her eighteen-pence.
She seems to have been a clean girl. She did not
drop warm lard on the leaves. She did not tottle
up her milk-scores on the bastard-title. She did
not scribble in the margin " Emanuella is a foul
wench/' She did not dog's-ear her little library,
or stain it, or tear it. I owe it to that rare and
fortunate circumstance of her neatness that her
beloved books have come into my possession after
the passage of so many generations. It must be
recollected that Eliza Haywood lived in the very
twilight of English fiction. Sixteen years were still
to pass, in 1724, before the British novel properly
began to dawn in Pamela, twenty-five years before
it broke in the full splendour of Tom Jones, Eliza
Haywood simply followed where, two generations
earlier, the redoubtable Mrs. Aphra Behn had led.
She preserved the old romantic manner, a kind of
corruption of the splendid Scud^ry and Calprenfede
folly of the middle of the seventeenth century.
All that distinguished her was her vehement ex-
uberance and the emptiness of the field. Ann
Lang was young, and instinctively attracted to the
study of the passion of love. She must read some-
thing, and there was nothing but Eliza Haywood
for her to read.

The heroines of these old stories were all palpitat-
ing with sensibility, although that name had not
yet been invented to describe their condition.
When they received a letter beginning " To the
divine Lassellia," or " To the incomparable Donna
Emanuella/' they were thrown into the most
violent disorder; "a thousand different Passions